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Place and Brasbridge describe the last phase of an old tradition. Chair
clubs and cock and hen clubs survived into the nineteenth century, and
something of the spirit of the eighteenth century lingered on in such
places as the * Coal Hole' (probably Thackeray's ' Cave of Harmony*)
and the Cider Cellars,14 but lawyers and well-to-do tradesmen no
longer habitually met in free-and-easies in tavern parlours. Place writes
in 1824:
There are still cock and hen clubs ... in the lowest and most disreputable
neighbourhoods ... attended mostly by young thieves. There are also some
chair clubs attended almost wholly by labouring men. They are very different
from those of former times: there is but little drunkenness, and the songs they
sing do not go beyond an equivoque.11
To analyse the social causes which made going to the dogs or the
workhouse so common a fate in the prosperous eighteenth century, we
must go behind the drinking and gambling, and the vicious circle of
insecurity which these produced. The obvious starting point is the early
training of the young. Apprenticeship was an essential part of the fabric
of society. Although it was breaking down in its more rigid interpreta-
tions, most London boys destined for industry or trade served a term of
apprenticeship. Its social effects were all-important as it was the chief
part of the education of a great part of the community.
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, when manners, morals,
'juvenile delinquency* and the causes of mendicity and crime in London
first became the subject of serious inquiry and general attention, it was
very generally agreed that the growing custom of taking out-door
apprentices was one of the causes of a decay of discipline among young
people. The chaplain of Bridewell said in 1815:
I should mink there can be no doubt that the present system of taking appren-
tices and binding them out of doors where they are not under the eye of their
master is very mischievous. I think a great proportion of the apprentices we
receive are... out-door apprentices; it is a very common custom now.15
Evidence to the same effect was given to the Committee on Police in
1816 - out-door apprentices, a recent development, were very dis-
orderly.16 Mr Thomas Chapman in his evidence to the Police Com-
mittee of 1828 is more explicit in considering out-door apprenticeship
a fruitful source of crime. About 1762 he served his apprenticeship to